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‘*Bodily Labor . . . Has Everywhere been Changed 
into an Instrument of Strange Perversion; for 
Dead Matter Leaves the Factory Ennobled and 
Transformed, Where Men are Corrupted and 
Degraded.’’ (Pope Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno.) 


Democracy and 
Capitalism 


Review and Interpretation 
By CuHartes S. SLOCOMBE 


Personnel Research Federation 
New York, N. Y. 


NLY about ten percent of the people on this earth live under a democratic 
form of government. Even these democracies are not as pure as Ivory soap 
is advertised to be, but are contaminated by undemocratic elements in 

greater or less degree. 

A little over two hundred million people live in the democracies, United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, Eire, Sweden and 
Switzerland. The remainder of the two billion people on the earth live under sys- 
tems of dictatorship, communism, feudalism, imperialism, etc. In some there is a 
slight flavoring of democracy used to make the prevailing abuses more palatable. 

For some years after the last war the number of people living under democracy 
was twice as great as now, if we consider Germany, Austria, France, Italy, Norway, 
Denmark and Czechoslovakia as democracies. Our avowed purpose in this war is 
to restore democracy in these countries, on the assumption that that is what the 
people in them will want. 


More Modesty Required 


E SHOULD therefore be a little more modest in thinking of our democracy, and 

V V while thinking of it as the highest form of government yet realized by man, 

realize that it is really not more than 150 years old, that it has suffered a severe set- 

back in the last 25 years, and that as yet the vast majority of the people in the 
world manage to live in greater or lesser degrees of comfort without it. 
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Democracy must therefore be regarded as still on the defensive, not only in regard 
to its foreign enemies, but also as against those internal elements which may tend to 
pervert it, or to destroy it. 

It so happens that the countries listed above as democratic are all capitalistic. 
It does not necessarily follow that democracy cannot exist without capitalism or vice 
versa. For example, both socialism and communism can theoretically exist under a 
democratic form of government, and forms of capitalism exist, particularly in Asiatic 
countries, without the semblance of democracy. 


The Condition of Man 


© galanin our thinking in America is that both democracy and capitalism are the 
systems which we most desire to live under, and have continued. What are 
the historical forces which have led us to this conclusion? What are the disrupting 
and perverting forces that we must constantly be on guard against? What are the 
positive thoughts and actions necessary for the preservation and improvement of our 
democracy and our capitalism? 

In attempting an answer to these questions we shall use as a base the recent book 
by Lewis Mumford, titled The Condition of Man. 

The first real democracy, or at least the one which opens Mumford’s story, 
existed in Greece 2500 years ago. It lasted for about 200 years and was then wiped 
out Owing to its own internal weaknesses, which were not remedied, and to the 
invasion of foreign foes. Well over 2000 years of world history then passed by 
without any democracy anywhere. 

The success of the Greek democracy was due to the rise of law and reason as the 
basis of freedom, supplanting the rule of custom or strong rulers, leading to civil 
responsibility, and common sacrifice for the good of the whole. There was a wide 
participation in culture, an appreciation of learned men, and a unified view of man, 
in which a poet might also be a statesman, a stonecutter a philosophical teacher 
and a dramatist a great general. 


Whole Personality 


UMFORD stresses much this idea of the development of the whole personality 
M of man as a fundamental of democracy, says that it existed in Greece, but says 
that it has not yet come to fruition in our own democracy, and that this is a basic 
weakness in our democracy. 

The causes of the final demise of Greek democracy he sees in the fact that it was 
based primarily upon law—that is reason—and that in its organization it neglected 
to take into account man’s instincts and reflexes. To the Greeks, and to us, man’s 
unconscious impulses, their obscure origins and their apparently uncontrollable 
character are little understood. That they upset the rule of law and reason is how- 
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ever recognized today. (We shall come across this conflict of reason and impulse 
repeatedly, and many attempts to explain it.) 

Other causes of the downfall of this democracy, as listed, were the fact it con- 
tained the institution of slavery, (a canker we abolished 80 years ago); an unreadiness 
to contro] new processes of economic expansion; inability to deal with the new 
political problems arising out of commercial intercourse and rivalries, both domestic 
and foreign; the rising rule of the monied classes, with their increasing covetousness 
and insolent attitude toward the law, the state and the people. (We are all familiar 
with these potential dangers to democracy inherent in our own current situation.) 

So after 200 years, behind a facade of continued prosperity and cultural vitality, 
this disintegrated democracy died under the heel of the Roman legions. Not until 
150 years ago, with the American Constitution of 1787, the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the French Republic in 1792, and the English Reform Bill of 1832 was the 
world to see the democratic form of Government tried again. Can we make our 
modern attempt at democracy last longer than the Greeks managed to do? 


Roman E mpire 


ITTLE need be said about the Roman Empire, though it existed as an empire 
L longer than any other western empire has done from that day to this. It was 
essentially utilitarian and materialistic, based upon a predatory economy parasitic 
upon exploited conquered peoples. Its free citizens lived a life of unemployed ease, 
with free bread, bestial and pornographic circuses, and its wealthy indulged in 
played out pleasures. Only its soldiers, military leaders and governors were men of 
action and ability. 

Rome achieved its greatness because the surrounding countries which it overran 
were in a state of dissolution and decay. It conquered these peoples, exploited them, 
but gave them peace and orderly administration. The order achieved was real, 
but repressive. , 

Three forces led to the fall of the Roman empire. All have significance for 
democracy. These were the internal feeling among the people of devitalization, 
discouragement and bitter self-disgust at their modes of life; the growing opposition 
and strength of conquered peoples and barbarians surrounding the empire; and last, 
but most important for us, the rise of Christianity. 


Democracy and Capitalism from Christianity 


OTH capitalism and democracy as we know them rose directly or indirectly from 
Christianity and the forms and institutions which it developed. An under- 
standing of the historical development of Christianity is therefore necessary in ordet 
to see the pitfalls that surround the progress of democracy and the quicksand founda- 
tion upon which capitalism rests. 
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Neither, of course, came within the orbit of the preaching of Jesus Christ, 
though His basic concepts have been used to bolster the acceptance of both, some- 
times with considerable distortion of His original meanings. 

Christ came of a conquered people, and His own personal contacts were largely 
confined to such people. The revolutionary aspect of His preaching: was yielding 
rather than opposing and dominating. He apparently saw the futility of the 
poor conquered people successfully entering into a frontal engagement with the 
Roman legions, and advised them to mitigate their tolerance of the harsh conditions 
imposed upon them by developing in their characters and in their own social milieu 
what we have come to know as the Christian virtues. Only by so doing, as He saw 
it, could they make life bearable on this earth, situated as they were. In fact, the 
practice of these virtues leading to simplicity, spontaneity, integrity and freedom, 
to His way of thinking, were the conditions for man’s growth, and put man into the 
Kingdom of Heaven on this earth. 


Release from Bondage 


N THIs sense His doctrine was one of release from the irksomeness of bondage, 
I because the inconveniences of life under tyrants were relegated to a status of rela- 
tive unimportance. In addition there was of course the prospect of an everlasting 
life in heaven, after death. 

One of the constant difficulties that Christianity has faced, and does even to this 
day, perhaps more today in a capitalistic democracy than ever, is the fact that Jesus 
was born and lived in a limited country environment, and taught people who were 
similarly limited. He had no knowledge of science or culture, or politics or govern- 
ment, and apparently did not know that the survival and promulgation of the gospel 
He preached depended upon the development of leaders, and the organization of an 
institution, which later became the Church. 

Even if He, in view of a divine origin, might have been held to know of these 
matters He said nothing-of them, or they were omitted in the record of His sayings 
left by His untutored followers. 


Apparent Ambiguity 


yen there has been, throughout all Christian history the difficulty of applying 
the precepts of Jesus to the material, spiritual and cultural environments that 
have developed. The Church has taken upon itself this task, but has apparently 
had only a modicum of success in so doing, and hence in many cases the social message 
of Jesus has appeared ambiguous, and has been used by the unscrupulous to justify 
inhuman actions that must appear vile in the sight of God, as well as of man. 
Capitalism has perhaps been the chief offender in this respect. 

We may now follow the history of Christianity as it developed into a Church 
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with large temporal and material power, essentially undemocratic, and finally gave 
birth to capitalism. 

The churchless stage of Christianity, after the death of Jesus, had only a short 
career. The essential ideas of Christianity had long been in existence in the Jewish 
faith, and indeed in some of the pagan religions. 


Persecuted Become Persecutors 


ut Christianity revitalized these, and sloughed off much of the institutionalism 
B that encrusted and deadened them. It became a mystery religion. Very soon 
however Christianity, through written communications between leaders in different 
places became doctrinized and developed into a dogma. These dogmatic beliefs 
acquired a rigidity, which appealed to the persecuted souls who sought something 
solid to cling to, and did not look too closely to see whether they originated in 
Christ, or came from more human sources. 

Moreover persecutions led to the lopping off of the fainthearted, and the ac- 
ceptance of dogmatic discipline by individuals in the interest of survival. Hence 
nonbelievers in the strict dogma became heretics, and the persecuted became persecu- 
tors. This pattern was followed in the New England states of America shortly after 
their settlement, and has occasioned much brutality in Russia since communism be- 
came the religion there. 

Gradually the inevitable happened, and Christianity became institutionalized 
in the form of the Church. In so far as it did so the original simple ideas of Jesus 
began to alter and fade into the background. This change due to institutionalization 
was not due to any deliberate perversion on the part of early Church leaders, but is a 
universal pattern. (For example, the institution of democracy as it exists in America 
today is far far different from that anticipated by those who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Even the Constitution is far different from what they apparently 
sought. Communism under Stalin is far different from what Marx or Lenin thought 
it would be. ) 


Henry Wallace 


N THE history of the Church therefore we constantly find people arising who 
think that it has drifted too far away from the original ideas of Jesus, and seek to 
lead or force it back to the original concept. In our democracy we constantly find it 
necessary to refer back to the original concepts of our constitution to offset our natu- 
ral tendency to drift away from them. We even have men like Henry Wallace trying 
to halt the drift of democracy and capitalism into erring ways by referring back to 
early Christian concepts. 
As the Roman empire rose to power through conquest of surrounding countries 
and cultures that were disintegrating and decaying, so the Church rose to power 
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through the declining strength of Rome. The victory of the Christians in the 4th 
century after Christ was the capitulation of a confused, self-distrustful, greedy, 
superstitious, defeatist majority to an organized minority that knew what it wanted. 
Upholders of the old culture fought only delaying actions, being incapable of invent- 
ing positive strategy for a new campaign. 

(The establishment of communism in Russia, the rise of fascism in Italy, of 
nazism in Germany, the overrunning of France, Austria, and other European coun- 
tries by Hitlerism, and of China by Japan, are all examples of the same phenomenon. 
Let us take warning, and not carry out internal disagreements to the point of national 
weakness. ) 

As the great empire began to fall apart churchmen gradually managed to free 
themselves from the control of government. They then proceeded to assume them- 
selves many of the duties of government. 


Church Becomes Government 


ERE was a monumental change in Christianity. The Church, under the bishop 
H of Rome, or the papacy as it later became, developed into an agent of political 
organization, not as a repository of spiritual enlightenment. | With the dissolution 
of the control of Rome the authority of barbarian kings was not sufficient to keep 
their countries in order.. There were many wars, but little organization of govern- 
ment. The Church therefore extended its powers, not only over Rome, but over 
surrounding states. In fact it became in essence, the government of these states. 

Its bishops thus were selected and appointed by the Church, not because of their 
excellence as promulgators of the Christian doctrine, but because of their abilities 
as efficient administrators and bureaucrats. Their democratic election locally gave 
way to nomination by the Pope. The finances of the Church were centrally con- 
trolled. 

Gregory the Great gave the final blow to what little shreds of democratic 
thought remained by discarding the idea of tracing political authority back to the 
people. He placed sovereignty in the hand of God, thereby taking it out of the reach 
of the people. But as the Pope was God’s representative on earth, he naturally 
assumed full sovereignty over both the religious and political matters in the world. 


Continued Exploitation of Lowly 


| Beene need be said in detail of the next 700 years of Church domination. The 
lowly were exploited just as they had been in the time of Jesus. Only now they 
were kept in bondage by the Christian Church, and by the kings and nobles with the 
consent of the Church. 

In so far as Jesus had not promised low born Christians an amelioration of their 
hardships under exploitation, on this earth, it is in a way not surprising to find them 
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still in this condition 1200 years after His death. What is surprising is that the 
oppressors and exploiters now were not the barbarians and pagans of long ago, but 
professing Christians under the leadership of him called the Vicar of Christ. Truly 
the institutionalization of Christianity in the Church had led it far from the original 
tenets of the Christian faith. 

As a result, in the period which is now some 700 years ago, according to Mum- 
ford, capitalism was born. The Church had acquired so much wealth that it had a 
surplus to invest. It therefore loaned money to the traders and business men.of the 
time for profit, and to aid in the commercial expansion which had been prevented 
by the absence of surplus capital funds. 

At this time, about the year 1200, arose the first two great protestors against the 
direction in which the Church had drifted, Francis of Italy and Dominic of Spain. 
They preached the doctrine that the function of the Christian Church was to minister 
to the spiritual wants of the poor. This they did with the approval of the Pope. 


700 Years of Capitalism 


igo history of capitalism, from the 13th to the 2oth cetury, is one of vivid con- 
trasts. As a method of business, and a way of life, it undermined the ethical 
standards of medieval life, and its notions of a holy and seemly life. The capitalist 
personality, directed to self-help and gain was the antithesis of the Christian, who 
sought to love his neighbor as himself. 

The change in the moral climate may be summed up by saying that the seven 
deadly sins became the seven virtues. Avarice, the minute care of worldly goods, 
the hoarding of pennies, unwillingness to spend one’s surplus on others, was a motive 
for capital saving. Greed, gluttony, envy and luxury were constant incentives to 
industry. | 

Human purposes, human needs and human limits no longer exercised a directive 
and restraining influence upon industry. 


500 Years A go 


S MUMFORD says, all the articles of the capitalist faith today are implied in a 
A classic statement made by a group of financiers in replying to an inquiry into 
monopolistic practices 500 years ago. ‘‘It is impossible to limit the size of com- 
panies, for that would limit business and hurt the common welfare; the bigger and 
more numerous they are, the better for everybody. . . . If a merchant cannot do 
business above a certain amount, what is he to do with his surplus money? Some 
people talk of limiting the earning capacity of investments. This would be unbear- 
able and would work great injustice and harm by taking away the livelihood of 
widows, orphans, and other sufferers, noble and non-noble, who derive their income 
from investments in companies.”’ 
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Yet in the early stages of capitalism, at least, we must give it credit for originat- 
ing the release from the fixed usages of medieval society. Money provided an in- 
strument for wide trade, as contrasted with local barter; it was a symbol of freedom 
from feudalism and a means of getting away from feudal compulsions. It was even 
used by cities as a means of purchasing their political freedom. In its early stages 
it was a healthy liberating influence—one very badly needed. 


- 


A Pious Formula 


APITALISM took over for its own purposes some of the Christian doctrines and 
habits. For instance, the core of the doctrine of heavenly salvation was the 
concept of the postponement of present pleasures for the sake of much greater future 
reward. Capital saving was based on this pious formula. A well regulated sober 
life of work, with fairness and honest dealing with neighbors was part of the Chris- 
tian ideology taken over by early capitalists. 

But capitalism soon ran into the same conflict which we saw earlier leading to 
the demise of democracy in the Greek states—namely the conflict between the rule 
of reason in the guidance of conduct and the seemingly non-logical, biological and 
social needs of man. The Church had been, at all times, faced with this same 
problem. 


Original Sin 


HERE now appeared men who sought to explain this basic conflict. Machiavelli 

derided the Christian ethic. “He justified the exploitation of the underdog by the 
despots and capitalists, with whom they were allied, on the grounds of the original 
dogma of the Christian religion—the original sin of man. According to him, men 
are inherently base and bad and will do no good unless they are made to. If they are 
such, then only despotism and oppression are possible forms of government. 

This was a dastardly distortion of the Christian doctrine, which while admitting 
the original sin concept of man, yet held up the possibility of grace, redemption and 
perfection. 

Working forward from the Machiavellian conception of man as essentially base, 
and therefore suitable only to be ruled by despots, Hobbes later brought forth the 
notion that man was nothing but an automaton obeying blind impulse. He should 
therefore be used by the despot simply as a mechanical tool. Thus we have the 
beginnings of the theory of man as a cog in a machine, trained to obey signals under 
a rigorous centralization of despotic power, and a ruthless dehumanization of the 
worker. 

We shall come across these concepts of Machiavelli and Hobbes again in relation 
to Our Own contemporary situation. ) 

Meantime the corruption of the Christian doctrine, the growing commercial 
spirit of the Church, and its open alliance with capitalism and despotism led to the 
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rise of Protestanism. It came from those, within the church, who wished to do 
away with the venal elements that were making a mockery of its sacred professions. 
Protestanism was therefore not an ally, but an enemy of capitalism, as it then existed. 
Essentially with the Waldensteins in France, the Wycliffes in England, and 
others, the revolt concerned itself with the advocacy of a return to Christian econom- 
ics, and an attempt to bring Christianity back to poverty in which the mass of 
humanity lived, and to give Christianity its original foundation in daily life. 


Luther’s Reformation 


UTHER followed in Germany. Starting out by pitting himself against the 
L materialist vices of the Church as had the first protestants his followers thought 
that he was interested in the lowly. His servile fear of external authority how- 
ever led him, after his opposition to and clear break with the Church, to bolster 
the authority of the ruling secular princes. All he did for the lowly was to release 
them from exploitation by the church, and the ruling princes, and hand them over 
to the sole despotism of the princes. 

Luther, in the eyes of Mumford, was responsible for a more serious ill that fell 
to the lot of man. Having weakened the foundations of the Church, he helped to 
lay the foundations of that arch enemy—nationalism, particularly German national- 
ism. Upon that sketchy foundation was built the rise of Bismarck, the Kaiser of 
the last war, and the Hitler of this one. His reformation brought no improvement. 

So the shadow of Luther stretches across the pages of world history, and will 
make exceedingly difficult our attempt to set up a new democratic order in Germany 
after this war. For, from his time to the present day, with the exception of the brief 
period of the abortive Weimar republic after the last war, the German people have 
never experienced a democratic government. 


Calvin, the First Christian Democrat 


ALVIN, the founder of the Presbyterian Church, is the next of the great reformers. 
C He, according to Mumford, is important for his influence upon American democ- 
racy and capitalism. He started from a protest against the prevailing abuses of the 
Catholic Church, and advocated a return to the Bible as a guide to conduct—regard- 
ing it as an infallible revelation of God, and thus unseating the Pope as the residual 
legatee of God's infallibility. 

Thus he laid the foundation for civil liberty and self-government—the bases of 
democracy. For if an individual took to himself the teachings of the Bible as a guide 
to conduct, there was no need for him to have his conduct determined by a despot, 
as was thought to be necessary on the theory that man was innately bad. The indi- 
vidual who strictly adhered to the moral precepts as a guide to conduct was therefore 
qualified for civil liberty. In so far then as this was so, it was proper and correct 
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that the sovereignty should pass to the people, with democratic self-government 
as the logical outcome. 

This was the most revolutionary theory that had yet developed from protestant- 
ism, and that is why the followers of Calvinism were so hotly persecuted. Under 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church as expounded by Gregory the Great, 1000 years 
before, sovereignty rested in God, but was administered by God's representative on 
earth, namely the Pope, who had the sole and infallible right to interpret God's 
will. Hence the 1000 year grip that the Church held over the lives of people. 


Hold of Church Broken 


B" Calvin's theory was that the written word—the Bible—was the revelation 
of God, and therefore infallible. With the invention of printing, the Bible, 
which was the first large book printed in 1456, became accessible to almost everyone, 
so that each man could go directly to it. God thereby retained His sovereignty, 
but man could now learn of and try to carry out the sovereign will, without the need 
of an intermediary such as the Pope. It is not difficult to see how this undercut the 
authority and hold of the Catholic Church. 

But it is to be noted that only to the extent that the individual lived according 
to the rules laid down in the Living Word was he entitled to civil liberty and capable 
of self-government. Hence the function of the democratic governing authority 
was to see to it that men lived without sinning against the Holy Word. Theoreti- 
cally then every man dedicated his life to the service of God. The job of the state 
and of the local congregations from which the state derived was to see that every 
man toed this line. 

As the very strength and survival of the Church, so erected, and the democracy 
which accompanied it, depended upon strict adherence to the doctrine, there was 
more spying of neighbor on neighbor, more tittle tattle, and a harsh severity meted 
out to backsliders by congregations than it was humanly possible to endure. We. 
know all this from the history of the Puritans in the early settlement of the New 
England states. Hence the rise of hypocrisy. 


Calvinism and Capitalism 


ALVINIsM’s main fields were preaching, moral admonition, law, administration 
C government. Wordly vanities were dethroned and demolished. In place was 
enthroned the machine, the symbol of Calvin's unrelenting God and His predestined 
order. The factory, filled with material and human machines, was the place in 
which Calvinism and capitalism made use of each other. The driving discipline 
of the factory, with its discomforts, self-denials, deadly fatiguing routines and long 
hours gave no time for idleness and therefore no opportunity to sin, as well as being a 
punishment and penance for the odd sins that inevitably crept in. 

And, of course it produced profits in sizable quantity, as the wealth of New 
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England testifies. Thus the exploiters found in Calvinism a new excuse for continu- 
ing the exploitation of the lowly. The change from the Catholic Church to the Cal- 
vinist Church, from despotism to democracy left the lowly still oppressed. Thus 
the Christian doctrine that the purpose of man’s life on this earth was to develop a 
full balanced personality—to establish the kingdom of heaven on this earth—was 
again passed over. 


Cursed Concept of Work 


HE cursed Calvinistic conception of work as a soul stultifying moral discipline is 
Tea accepted as a sound tradition and continues to cast its blight over large areas 
of the American industrial picture. It undoubtedly has had its effect in determining 
the peculiar structure of American industry with its monotonous machine tending, 
and its sweating assembly lines. 

Only in recent years has there come to be a recognition of the basically Christian 
concept of work as an activity that man indulges in as an expression of his own 
urge toward personal development, and in accordance with his own dignity as a 
human being, working in a social setting with others similarly motivated. 

As the lash of threatened starvation is increasingly removed, through such 
measures as social security, industrial policies and practices will have to be modified 
in the light of this newer motivation to work. Opposition to social security has 
been based on the idea that if men are able to live without working they will not 
work. That is true—in part. They will not work under the conditions of present 
industrial organization, based on the traditional Calvinistic curse, unless driven to. 
Industrial management, naturally hates the idea of having to make the necessary 
change. 

The opening of the 17th century saw the beginning of scientific discoveries:about 
the physical universe, and of new inventions based upon these discoveries. The 
use of these discoveries was of course profitable, as well as enhancing the physical 
pleasures of living. 


No Humanistic Science 


OWEVER, there was no accompanying cultivation of humanistic knowledge. 
H There was seen no economic motive for this being done. Thus there was, and 
continues almost to this day, a general indifference to the actual consequences of a 
new invention upon the lives of workers, or the social state of the whole community. 

We do not know what would have been the results of a rigorous, extensive and 
energetic study of humanistic sciences, equal to that of the physical sciences, and how 
much it would have helped us in solving our social and political problems. We do 
know that without this knowledge we use the most primitive and brutal tools in 
meeting these problems today. 

We could not deal with slavery without a bloody war; we cannot deal with 
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national minorities without oppression, and the denial to them of the right to vote; 
we cannot deal with the growing protest against the Calvinistic concept of work 
except through an attempted suppression of the labor movement; Stalin could not 
deal with the peasants of Russia other than by mass murder and imprisonment; 
and the so-called civilized nations could not deal with the barbarities of German 
nationalism except through the means of a barbarous war. : 

So while the half-world of physical scienée uses the tools and instruments of 
precision, in the absence of any comparable humanistic science, we use the axe, the 
bludgeon and the bomb to deal with the problems of the other half-world, of human 
behavior. 

But the humanities were not entirely neglected, even if the approach to them 
was not very scientific. The 18th century brought in a crop of social and moral 
philosophers, metaphysicians, economists, and utopians,—most of whom were not 
human. 

But fortunately one was human—Jeah Jacques Rousseau. According to Mum- 
ford, the ideas of Calvin and Rousseau largely determined the form of our American 
constitution, and our way of life. There is little evidence that the framers of our 
constitution, well read men as they were, had read either Calvin or Rousseau, but 
their ideas were currently abroad in the world. 


Broad Humanism of Rousseau 


T 1s also fortunate for us that the broad humanism of Rousseau as represented in 
I our constitutional convention of 1787 by the southern delegates, particularly 
those from Virginia, outvoted the narrow moralism of Calvin, represented by the 
northern delegates, chiefly from New England. 

Rousseau started out with a bitter personal revolt against contemporary des- 
potism, regimentation, exploitation, slavery, polite conformity, callous mechaniza- 
tion, stifling luxury and life-denying custom. He held then—in contradiction of 
current ideas—that man is naturally good, and that the evils he shows are due to the 
demoralizing influence of the arts, sciences and institutions. He therefore advocated 
the simple life, away from the temptations of civilization—the ever recurrent 
escapism. 


The Social. Contract 


E LATER came to realize ‘‘the other truth, no less certain, that. men are bad.’’ 
H ‘Deceit and falsehood are born along with conventions and duties. As soon 
as we can do what we ought not to do, we try to hide what we ought not to have 
done. As soon as self-interest makes us give a promise, a greater interest may make 
us break it.’ Thus in living in civilized society he finds original sin coming up, 
fighting with the natural goodness of man. 
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What is to be done about it? Rousseau proposed the Social Contract, of which 
the American Constitution is now the only living written example. 

If man recognizes his own limitations and tendencies to yield to the temptations 
of impulse, and similar characteristics in his fellow man, he enters into a contract 
with the state, by which the state is empowered to curb the evil impulses. Thus 
man creates a state to govern him in his anti-social weak moments. This it does 
largely by lav. ‘“The mere impulse of appetite is slavery, while obedience to a law 
which we prescribe to ourselves is liberty.’’ 


Basis of American Constitution 


HE central doctrine of the Social Contract, as later incorporated, particularly in 
fee general welfare clause of the Constitution is that the well-being of all citizens 
is the prime object of civil government. 

“By equality we should understand, not that the degree of power and riches are 
to be absolutely identical for everybody; but that power shall never be great enough 
for violence, and shall always be exercised by virtue of rank and law; and that in 
respect of riches, no citizen shall ever be wealthy enough to buy another, and none 
poor enough to be forced to sell himself; which implies, on the part of the great, 
moderation in goods and position, and on the side of the common sort moderation in 
avarice and coveteousness. . . . It is precisely because the force of circumstances tends 
continually to destroy equality that the force of legislation should always tend to its 
maintenance.’ 

Thus we see the foundation of our democracy. The implementation of this 
thesis resulted in the setting up of our three branches of government, the legislature, 
the executive branch and the courts—a system of checks and balances, providing 
the best representation possible, and a system of checks and balances to control all 
appetites for power, even those that might arise within the government itself. 

Naturally the main onslaughts against this democratic government have come 
from those who are irked by the limitations it places upon their selfish appetites— 
deriving from the original sin component in their characters—for greater power, 
wealth, privilege and license. 


New Century of Science 


. HE next century, the 19th, was one of territorial and colonial expansion, of 
f peters discoveries and inventions, of revolutions and wars. (According to our 
count there were some 35 wars of greater or less size, and over 45 revolutions.) Such 
was the result of a devout faith in the “‘New World”’ of science, capitalism, mechani- 
zation and colonial expansion. 
Mumford sums up this threatened reversal of the course of Western civilization 
thus: ‘In the lions’ den of Wagner’s youthful disciple, Nietzsche, with his cult of 
superman, the stinking hyenas of Nazism already lurked. Nor was the Western 
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hemisphere immune to these dark forces. In the United States, the South's attempt 
to revive and extend the long-moribund institution of slavery brought with it all the 
characteristic phenomena of fascism: racism, militarism, ‘caste, theological perwver- 
sions and scientific lies.’’ Generally in the world, ‘“The nihilism of brute impulse 
now became as it were the last refuge of vitality. To rape, to torture, to hate, to 
kill became a method of redemption: in fantasy if not in fact.”’ 


Empirical Humanistic Science 


T THE end of the 19th century, and in the beginning of our own present one, 
A there came into being the first crude beginnings of a long overdue empirical 
humanistic science, which tried, on the basis of observation and experiment to 
understand the nature of man. One of the earliest of these human scientists was 
Sigmund Freud, though his methods were so crude, and his conclusions so startling, 
that he has been denied the status of a scientist, though all students of this science 
use his results today. 

Working in the field of non-logical human behavior he naturally tackled the age 
old problem’which others such as the Church, Machiavelli, Rousseau had described 
in terms of original sin or natural goodness in man. ‘‘By charting the dark repressed 
side of life, to which he first gave the label of the unconscious he made it possible 
to describe and evaluate the whole personality: to understand its drives, desires, 
wishes, lusts, both in their infantile nakedness and in the elaborate garb that ma- 
turity devises for society.”’ 

Without going into the details of his theory we may perhaps summarize it thus: 
man has certain biological impulses, largely according to Freud based upon sex and 
its various sublimations and symbolisms: these impulses he would not label as good 
or bad, labelling them as man’s ego or id: there exists also a super-ego, which is in 
effect society acting as a checker, a curber and a censor of these impulses, forbidding, 
threatening and punishing. 

This super-ego imposed by his contemporary environment upon the ego becomes 
in effect an equally strong component of a man’s whole personality. So there is set 
up a perpetual internal conflict between deep non-logical subjective impulses and 
more realistic induced impulses to conform to the cultural pattern of society, and so 
avoid its punishments. 


Freudian Conflicts 


; pon Freud in a sense recreated man’s original sin, without the hope of redemption, 
necessitating external control over his actions. Later psychoanalysts, such as 
Jung and Rank, modified this thesis, holding that the job of the super-ego was to 
nurture and liberate the positive expressions of life, that were potential in the id, as 
well as to curb those that could not be sublimated into constructive social drives. 
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The more the super-ego can liberate the creative elements in the original basic 
impulses, the less necessity will there be for the exercise of its repressive role. 

Unfortunately many who have been affected by Freudian theory have thought 
that the needs of the impulses, the ego or id, are more important than the curbs of 
the super-ego. The fascists and nazis have thought so, and many of our own younger 
generation in America, as well as some of our business leaders, are impatient with the 
curbs on impulse and appetite contained in our Constitution. 


Projected Across World Stage 


HE great tragedy of our century so far, is that the Freudian conflicts within man’s 
piece have been projected across the world stage, with the impulses from 
the blindest levels of the id, irrationalities, phobias, humorless limitations, colossal 
brutalities and a perverse animus against all life very strong. 

For an explanation of how this came about Mumford goes to the writings of 
Oswald Spengler, whose main work “‘The Downfall of the Western World’’ was 
conceived before the first world war, and published in Vienna in 1918. 

Spengler’s thesis was that the promise of culture's springtime in Western Europe 
was about to end in a dormant frigid period of civilization’s winter. The liberating 
function of the super-ego leading to the development of the positive expressions of 
life embodied in a civilized culture had not materialized. Instead the curbing func- 
tion placed in the hands of technicians, engineers, business men who glorified the 
machine, as a machine, and devoid of any concern for life or the values of life, was 
leading to an empty civilization on an earth ‘‘plated with stone and steel and asphalt, 
in.which men dreamed of growing crops in tanks, taking food in capsules, transplant- 
ing foetuses to protoplasmic incubators, conquering the air in stratoliners by means 
of oxygen tanks, and burrowing into under ground cities to have security against the 
consequences of his conquest of the air.”’ 

So, in 2oth century civilization, the individual man shrinks to a mechanical 
atom in a formless mass of humanity. He becomes merely an inane user and con- 
sumer of such mechanical gadgets and processed foods and drugs as the super-ego of 
the engineers and business men forces him to make, and foists upon him. 


The Way of Escape 


as there no way of excape from this living death to which a technological 
V V civilization had condemned man? Spengler said Yes. Let loose the id, the 
basic impulses: let us live again and live strenuously in a life of brutality, and brutal 
conquest. Let us overcome the technicians who would stifle our lives, and make 
them subservient to our brutal conquest of weak nations and cultures devitalized by 
subservience to the god of the machines; the finance machine, the industrial machine 
and the educational machine. So said Spengler. 
The Allies are dedicated to the job of smashing the power of the brutalistic ids 
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that have been let loose in Germany, Italy and Japan. In a sense then we have 
assumed the role of a cosmic super-ego. But in terms of the psychology we have 
been discussing, it is not sufficient for us to rely upon repression only when we have 
won the military victories. We must keep the more evil impulses of these countries 
under control, meantime attempting to liberate and nurture the rudiments of con- 
structivism that surely must exist. This will be a long job, but is our only hope of 
avoiding another resurgence of brutality. ° | 


What of Ourselves? 


HAT Of our own democracy and capitalism? Accepting, at least in part, the 

V V theories of Calvin and Rousseau upon which our Constitution was founded, 

and the subsequent elaborations by Freud, Jung and Rank, and heeding the warning 
of Spengler as to consequences of drifting into faulty policies, what are we to do? 

In the field of labor relations the first thing to do, obviously, is to cast off the 
Calvinist doctrine of work as an imposed discipline to curb the evil components of 
man’s character. In the light of Rousseau’s theory of life as growth, (also contained 
in the Christian doctrine) and of the Jungian theory of the need for liberating and 
encouraging the positive elements in character, work of man should provide an 
opportunity for the growth and development of his character. 

In other words, work should be so designed that man wants to work. in a way 
that he enjoys and which provides him with an opportunity for making a meaningful 
contribution to the progress of his country. 

Few men work in our industrial establishments today because they want to, or 
enjoy it. They work under the lash of threatened discharge and starvation, or 
because they have family responsibilities which motivate them, and cause them to 
endure soul destroying occupations in which they are entirely uninterested. 


Modern Trend of Labor Relations 


HE whole trend of our labor relations practices since the last war has been in the 
‘eke direction: Jobs have been broken down into little bits requiring monot- 
onous repetition: scientific management and work simplification have studied man 
as a machine which is to make a predetermined number of automatic movements: 
psychologists have developed aptitude and intelligence tests to help determine 
those who will fit the machines best, and to select happy little morons (many com- 
panies will not hire any but sub-normal people for their factory and some office jobs): 
job analysis and job evaluation are deliberately designed to disregard the personality 
of the worker: and so on. 

Hence we have increasing labor turnover, absenteeism, tardiness and strikes— 
all indicating the worker’s increasing hatred of increasingly soul stultifying jobs. 
The demand for more pay, shorter hours, vacations, etc. is all part of the same 
picture. 
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It is high time the trend was reversed, though actually the trend is continuing, 
with repressive measures advocated to put labor back in its place. Thus the long 
shadow of Calvin darkens our industrial scene. Unfortunately only the unsound part 
of Calvinism has been retained in industrial thinking. His concept of man as a 
responsible person capable of self-government is not allowed inside the factory gate 
and what is worse, is seldom allowed to enter the minds of industrial executives. 


Brutality 


HERE is another aspect of this work picture, and that is the case of types of work 
Thich by reason of their brutal inhumanity, breed brutality in the workers. 
There can be no question but that Hitler's brutalities could only have been carried 
out by men who had already been brutalized by their previous work experience. 
The necessity of reducing the number of occupations which brutalize workers, as a 
national safeguard is obvious. 

The brutality exhibited in recent strikes in America is some indication of the 
industries in which this situation is worst. We may take the strikes in the automo- 
tive industry and the brutal race riots in Detroit as indicators that things are far 
from non-brutal in that industry, the steel strikes indicate a similar situation, as do 
the maritime and farm labor strikes of the Pacific Coast. 

The mining situation is the worst. Its brutalities were graphically described 
by Mr. Justice Murphy in the Supreme Court decision, granting portal-to-portal pay. 
We quote. 


Supreme Court Decision 


‘The miners,’’ the Court says, ‘“‘begin their day by arriving on the company 
property at a scheduled hour and going to the bath house, where they change into 
working clothes. They then walk to the tally house near the mine entrance or 
portal; there they check in and hang up individual brass checks, furnished by peti- 
tioners, on a tally or check-in board. This enables the foreman and other officials 
to tell at a glance those individuals who have reported for work and those production 
and service crews that are incomplete and in need of substitutes. Vacancies are 
filled and the head miners and crews receive any necessary instructions. In addition, 

each miner either rents a battery lamp for the day or buys a can of carbide each day 
or two for underground illumination purposes. And at some of the mines, many 
miners stop at a tool box or tool house on the surface to pick up other small sup- 
plies and tools necessary for their work. These activities consume but a few minutes. 

‘The miners thereupon are required to report at the loading platform at the 
mine portal and await their turn to ride down the inclined shafts of the mines. 
Originally the miners could reach the working faces entirely by foot, but as the 
shafts increased in length petitioners provided transportation down the main 
shafts. The miners accordingly ride part of the way to the working faces in ore 
skips or regular man trips, which operate on narrow gauge tracks by means of cables 
or hoisting ropes. The operation of the skips and man trips is under the strict con- 
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trol and supervision of the petitioners at all times and they refuse to permit the 
miners to walk rather than ride. Regular schedules are fixed; loading and unload- 
ing are supervised; the speed of the trips is regulated; and the conduct of the miners 
during the rides is prescribed. 


~ 


Odors of Human Sewage 


‘‘About three to six trips are made, depending on the size of the mine and the 
number of miners. Ten men sit on each man trip car, while from 30 to 40 are crowded 
into an ore skip. They are forced to jump several feet into the skip from the load- 
ing platform, which not infrequently causes injuries to ankles, feet and hands. The 
skips are usually overcrowded and the men stand tightly pressed together. The 
heads of most of them are a foot or more above the top of the skips. But since the 
skips usually clear the low mine ceilings by only a few inches, the miners are com- 
pelled to bend over. They thus ride in a close ‘spoon-fashion,’ with bodies con- 
torted and heads drawn below the level of the skip top. Broken ribs, injured arms 
and legs, and bloody heads often result; even fatalities are not unknown. 

‘The length of the rides in the dark, moist, malodorous shafts varies in the dif- 
ferent mines from 3,000 feet to 12,000 feet. The miners then climb out of the skips 
and man trips at the underground man-loading platforms or ‘hoodlums’ and continue 
their journeys on foot for distances up to two miles. These subterranean walks are 
filled with discomforts and hidden perils. The surroundings are dark and dank. 
The air is increasingly warm and humid, the ventilation poor. Odors of human 
sewage, resulting from a complete absence of sanitary facilities, permeate the 
atmosphere. Rotting mine timbers add to the befouling of the air. Many of the 
passages are level, but others take the form of tunnels and steep grades. Water, 
muck and stray pieces of ore often make the footing uncertain. Low ceilings must 
be ducked and moving ore skips must be avoided. Overhead, a maze of water and 
air pipe lines, telephone wires, and exposed high voltage electric cables and wires 
present ever-dangerous obstacles, especially to those transporting tools. At all 
times the miners are subject to the hazards of falling rocks. 

“Moreover, most of the working equipment, except drills and heavy supplies, 
is kept near the ‘hoodlums.’ This equipment is carried each day by foot by the 
crews through these perilous paths from the ‘hoodlums’ to the working faces. 
Included are such items as fifty-pound sacks of dynamite, dynamite caps, fuses, 
gallon cans of oil and servicemen’s supplies. Actual drilling and loading of the ore 
begin on arrival at the working faces, interrupted only by a thirty minute lunch 
period spent at or near the faces.”’ 


Spengler and Calvin 


EVERAL things may be said about this case. In the first instance, it is a glaring 
S example of what Spengler talked about, namely that the technician and engineer 
is either incapable of, or deliberately neglects, consideration of human values in his 
technology. This is an extreme example of this fact, but others are easy to find, and 
lead to the conclusion that engineers must be dethroned from their present too 
important place in our industria] picture, or humanized. 
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The second thing is that labor union philosophy still accepts the Calvinist 
conception of work, and in large part limits its function to getting increased pay for 
increasingly unpleasant work. Anathema was poured on the head of John L. Lewis 
because he demanded that the miners be paid for enduring these conditions. He 
should have been drowned in the flood of protests of those who should have de- 
manded that he insist that these conditions be abolished entirely. 

Apart from the brutalizing nature of some occupations, there is, for all work 
designed in accordance with the Calvinistic concept, another most serious argument 
for change. That is the reaction on democracy. 


Effect on Democracy 


ALVIN held that man was capable of self-government if he ordered his life accord- 
& ing to Christian principles. Rousseau held that man is capable of self-govern- 
ment, because he is naturally good, presumably meaning that he has a natural 
inclination to live according to the Christian ethic. But Rousseau also held that 
the function of life is individual growth, and that growth makes possible man’s 
overcoming of the dark temptations of social living. 

The later psychoanalysts, such as Jung and Rank, held that the baser com- 
ponents of man’s personality can be counterbalanced by the development of the more 
constructive components. 

Adding the results of these theories, they amount to a recognition that demo- 
cratic self-government requires men who have developed, and continue to grow in 
the understanding of the broad bases of true living, and the problems to be faced in 
so doing. 


Eroticism Chief Amusement 


NDER the work conditions described above this is impossible. When a man 
U spends the greater part of his waking day in brain-dulling monotonous attach- 
ment to a machine he is fit at the end of it only for passive amusement requiring no 
thinking. The amusement joints surrounding every shipyard, steel mill, automotive 
plant, etc. is evidence of this, as well as the incredible futility of most films and 
most radio programs. The prevailing motif in all these is a thinly disguised erotic 
_symbolism and exhibitionism, as might be expected from Freud's writings. 

Amusements such as these have, since the days of Greece and Rome, presaged the 
decline and fall of many empires. Certainly these conditions do not add to the possi- 
bility of our continuing a healthy democracy. In fact, as our problems, both domes- 
tic and foreign, increase in complexity, requiring greater and greater understanding 
on the part of the electorate, we are faced with industrial conditions which increas- 
ingly make any understanding impossible. 
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Regression of Capitalism 
HEN we come to capitalism we again find the writings of Rousseau and Freud 
V V helpful in interpretation. , 

When capitalism started some 700 years ago it freed the peoples of the then 
world from the limitations of trade by local barter, from the poverty of individual 
handcraft, and the use of surplus funds only in elaborate meaningless luxury and self- 
gratification. It gave promise of enriching the life of man by making available to 
him the products of other countfies, and of increased quantities of the products of 
his own land, and freeing him from the dull grind of his slavish occupations and the 
boredom of unoccupied leisure. For lending the money to do this and managing the 
trade, industry and commerce thus made possible the capitalist was expected to 
obtain a reasonable compensation. 

In essence then, its primary function was to improve the lot of man on this 
earth. It has done so in many parts of the earth, but its accomplishments have been 
accompanied by a mountainous and increasing toll of ‘‘blood, sweat and tears.’’ 
Had the Church, which was the first great capitalist, foreseen the monumental 
debasement of Christianity that followed its new endeavour, it is unthinkable that 
it would have launched it upon the world. 

For while there were great virtues in capitalism, there were also presented the 
greatest set of temptations that man has ever been faced with. As we now know 
from Freud, the base non-logical elements in human personality, greed for power, 
lust, envy, dishonesty, etc. all had to be kept under control if the primary purpose of 
capitalism was to survive. In his terms, this was a job for the personal super-ego 
of the capitalist. In Rousseau’s terms it was the job of the state, and was so recog- 
nized in the first written Social Contract, the Constitution of the United States. 


Too Big a Job for State 


uT.it has been becoming increasingly evident, particularly since the turn of this 
B century in America that the job has grown too big for the state. Except for a 
minority of business corporations, growth of size has led to an increasing insolence 
toward the state, and a growing attempt to pervert the basic instrument of our 
democracy—the Constitution. 

If the present trend continues, it can lead in either of two directions: the indus- 
trial worker will be so brutalized, stupefied and impoverished by capitalist produc- 
tion that he will believe the promises of release from this condition made by ardent 
revolutionaries, who will promise, as in Russia, a dictatorship of the proletariat: 
or the capitalists will be so blown up by their empty success that they will take the 
state over and establish fascism. In either case, at least in the beginning, the Freud- 
ian non-logical id will be the ruler. 

There is no reason why either eventuality should come to pass in America, but 
every reason to think that we are drifting in these directions. 
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W hat Capitalism Could Do 


F wE go back to the original concept of capitalism we see the opportunities it has 
I in this country to fulfill its unfulfilled promises. If it could shake off its non- 
logical components and live according to the Constitution it would find such things 
to do as the following: 

It could release its workers from the soggy-minded condition into which it has 
thrust them. The initiative and drive that would then be put into action would 
bring about an undreamed of demand, not only for more gadgets and automobiles, 
but for schools, parks, libraries, homes, theatres, and other facilities for cultural 
development. 

It could work out some method of lifting the millions of poor whites (and 
negroes) in the South from the conditions of physical and mental poverty to which 
they have been condemned for the past 80 years. (At present the only way of dealing 
with these people is to keep them disenfranchised to prevent their active protest 
against their inhuman treatment.) 

It could see to it that the educational opportunities and facilities particularly 
in the rural areas were adequate to develop a basis for a sound understanding of our 
national democratic problems. These last two items would release demands similar 
to those made possible if industrial workers ever became liberated. 

It could see to it that the most intelligent liberal forms of social security were 
granted, freeing every American possible from the distresses of life arising out of 
natural causes, international conditions beyond our control, and the inevitable 
going awry of the best laid plans of man. Thus instead of a man or his wife having 
to worry over possible hazards and old age, or having to thrust their children into 
the maw of the industrial machine before adequate preparation, their mental energy 
could be devoted to the fulfillment of their proper life purpose, as portrayed by 
Christ and Rousseau. 


What Will They Do? 


T COULD help to work out foreign policies, not based upon narrow selfish economic 
I nationalism, but for the purpose of improving the lot of all humanity and pro- 
tecting the world against the periodic resurgences of the blind id, with its recourse 
to war and revolution. | 

This list could be vastly extended, but basically the problem is not what can 
be done, but what the capitalist is willing to do. 

Is the capitalist, the labor leader, the governmental administrator, the preacher, 
the citizen, ready to ask these questions constantly? ‘‘What is the nature of this or 
that industrial or social achievement—does it produce material goods alone or does 
it also produce human goods and good men? Do our individual life plans make for 
a universal society, in which art and science, truth and beauty, religion and sanctity, 
enrich mankind? Do our public plans make for the fulfillment and renewal of the 
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human person, so that they will bear fruit in a life abundant: ever more valuable, 
ever more deeply experienced and more widely shared?”’ 

If he is, well and good. If not, then we are about to enter Spengler’s frigid 
winter of a dead civilization, in which only wolves survive. 


Review and Interpretation 


The above is a review, with interpretations relating to labor relations of the most recent 
book by Lewis Mumford. It is entitled, ‘‘The Condition of Man,"’ published by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. Pp. 467. Price $5.00. 

To our mind it is the most important book that has appeared this year, or for many years. 
We are accustomed to going about our business, hiring and firing workers, training, collective 
bargaining, and electing or objecting to this or that president. 

Too seldom do we take time off to wonder what we are all so busy about—where we are 
heading. Mumford gives us an opportunity of sitting back, and taking a look at ourselves. 
He does not provide a blueprint for the future, post this war or the next ones. He does suggest 
that if we wake up we will be able to do something with this world, out of our own wise thinking. 
He seems a little doubtful as to whether we will wake up. 

Next time you go through your plant, and watch your employees, making toys or tanks or 
tires or typewriters, or silks and stockings—not to mention radio sets—think of what they and 
you are actually busy about in relation to matters that might be regarded as important in these 
terms: “‘Only after the human voice had been transmitted around the world with the ‘speed of 
light did it become plain that the words so widely disseminated might still be the same words 
one could hear from the village gossip of the village idiot or the village clown or the village 
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There is Need to Divide Counseling into Two 
Distinct Jobs, Done by Different People: One 
to Deal with Administrative Problems; the Other 
to Deal with the Psychological Problems of 
Employees. 


Functions of 
Personnel Counselors 


By NATHANIEL CANTOR AND JOHN C. BONNING 


University of Buffalo 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


years, however, these departments have made impressive advances in the breadth 
of the service they render. The experience of war industries, especially the air- 
plane, shipbuilding, and ammunition plants revealed certain definite needs, both of 
supervision and employees, which require an entirely new type of personal service. 


[De has had personnel departments for many years. During the past two 


Reading in Too Many Directions 


o meet those needs several hundred of America’s leading corporations and ap- 
Leanne fifty shipyards have adopted some kind of personnel program em- 
bodying the use of personnel ‘‘counselors.’’ There is little agreement on the part of 
these various corporations as to the qualifications, standards, or duties of the person- 
nel counselors. In almost all of the plants, the personnel counselors are assigned a 
hundred or more different taks, chiefly of an administrative character. : 

Recent literature on the whole field of personnel counseling covers many aspects 
of the problem such as qualifications of staff; the organizational set-up of a program, 
its relation to supervision, management, and labor; selection of staff; in-plant train- 
ing; etc. The careful reader of this literature is impressed, on the one hand, by the 
virility and rapid expansion of the movement and, on the other hand, by its loosely 
defined structure. Two of the most recent reports are striking illustrations of this 
two-fold character of the counseling movement. 

We refer to a report to be sent out by the Community War Services of the Federal 
Security Agency, and a report of the Russell Sage Foundation of, New York City. 
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\ 


The careful reader of these reports cannot fail to note that the counseling movement in 
industry is being firmly rooted while, at the same time, because of its rapid growth, 
it is trying to reach out in too many directions. 

Perhaps the most important question to be raised is: ‘‘What is the function of the 
industrial counselor?’ It is a most important inquiry because once there is agree- 
ment as to the function of the counselor many other questions can be more easily 
answered. For example, the problems of the qualifications, selection and training 
of the counselors, their duties, their place in the industrial organization, and their 
relations to management, labor, and community agencies can all be more clearly 
answered if the function of the counselor is understood. 


The Personnel Counselor 


HE uncertainty regarding the counselor's proper role in industry, we think, is 

due to the fact that very few of the plants have distinguished between the im- 
portant administrative aspects of the personnel counselor’s job, and the equally 
important function of dealing exclusively with employees who, for psychological 
reasons, are dissatisfied with or discontented on the job. 

The counselor organization as conventionally set up today unquestionably 
renders a service of great value both to the company and its workers. It provides a 
fact-finding ageficy on any phase of employee activity. It communicates and 
clarifies company policies and procedures. It serves as an accessible information 
center on all subjects related to the employee's work. It acts in an advisory capacity 
to the employees on a wide variety of work problems. But the very extensiveness of 
its activities and the consequent limitations of time have prevented the counselor 
organizations from functioning effectively on problems arising out of workers’ 
emotional maladjustments. 

This latter phase of employee relations is too important to neglect and with the 
staggering problem of re-absorption and re-orientation of servicemen who will be 
returning, it will become increasingly important. 


Employee Consultant 


T CAN readily be seen, therefore, that the activities of personnel counselors must be 
I differentiated. This can be accomplished by dividing the counselor organization 
into two groups—one to handle the miscellaneous duties now associated with the 
counselor’s function, the second to deal solely with the worker’s psychological 
problems. In the interest of clear definition of function and proper identification, 
the latter group may be called ‘‘employee consultants.’’ Actually this title better 
expresses the concepts underlying the consultant's field of service. 

But regardless of what terminology is used to distinguish between the two 
groups, divorcing their activities is essential to effective results. Requiring a single 
group to perform duties which involve making recommendations or giving advice, 
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and at the same time to handle interviews which to be successful must be permissive 
and free from any semblance of advice, is asking that group to be “‘fish and fowl”’ at 
the same time. It cannot help but dilute the sincerity and effectiveness of the 
relations with the employee. 

The position of an interviewer is not that of a friend, although he must be 
genuinely friendly; his position is (or should be) that of a person engaged in the 
profession of interviewing. He cannot, on one occasion, in an administrative role, 
tell an employee what or what not to do, then on another occasion expect the em- 
ployee to find his own way out of a dilemma. He cannot soundly undertake to 
perform an act of service for an employee today, and not expect the employee to make 
similar demands during an interview when the employee is trying to clear up some 
emotional difficulty. 


Employee Confusion 


T Is not surprising then to find the employee confused and disturbed by these 
I inconsistencies. He rightfully could say, ‘‘I don’t understand you. A few 
weeks ago you yourself advised me not to see so and so but to give you time to see 
what you could do. Now you tell me this is my own problem and I’ve got to de- 
cide for myself what I want to do about it. If you helped me then, why can’t you 
help me now?” 

Relations between individuals are never static. The feelings which arise during 
any contact are part of the succeeding contacts between the individuals involved. 
If A has been led to feel he can depend upon B for answers to his problem, he will 
expect B, subsequently to answer further problems which may arise. 

In a word, the personnel representative cannot recommend at one time and re- 
fuse to find the answers for the employee at another time (the adjustment to an 
intra-personal difficulty) without adding to the confusion of the employee. It is 
wiser, it seems, to give one group of workers authority to recommend or to exercise 
discretion in granting or denying requests, and to place the responsibility of inter- 
viewing on another group of workers who have no power of authority or recom- 
mendation. 

Furthermore, under such separation of function, the interviewer can live up 
to his understanding with the employee that all matters which arise will be held 
in the strictest confidence. Under the dual function of the personnel workers, this 
would become almost impossible. 


‘ 


Arguing Aloud with Himself 


HE function of the employee consultant is, broadly speaking, to improve the 
f echrenn (the ‘‘morale’’) of the worker so that he can become more efficient. 
Hence almost any employee problem arising in or out of the plant can properly be 
presented to the consultant znsofar as that problem interferes with the maximum 
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effectiveness of the worker. Obviously, the consultant will have to be extra- 
ordinarily competent in his understanding of dynamic psychology and skilled in the 
techniques of conducting interviews. 

Consulting consists of an ability to help people to define their problems, to come 
to grips with them, and to resolve them through their own efforts. The skilled 
consultant knows how to direct an interview so that the employee feels free to ex- 
press just what he feels without fear of being blamed or disapproved of. 

The employee consultant creates an atmosphere in which the employee really 
argues aloud with himself, being helped in this by the consultant who skillfully 
defines the problem rather than taking sides. The employee, in a word, is given 
a chance, in a free and friendly atmosphere, to discover just what it is he is after. 
Since he cannot fight against the consultant, who does not criticize him, he must 
fight with himself. 

This art of interviewing is a well-established and well-recognized skill which 
is used in every reputable child guidance clinic in the country, as well as in the 
better social agencies. 


Increased Self-Respect of Employee 


F PROPERLY conducted, the interview gives the employee a feeling of importance 
I and an increased measure of self-respect. He gets a feeling that the corporation is 
sincerely and genuinely interested in him asa human being who is willing to cooper- 
ate with a large group and in a common interest. If management (and labor) 
feels this way, then the consultant in charge will inevitably transmit that feeling 
to the employee. This sort of atmosphere and relationship cannot be created with- 
out certain skills possessed by certain types of people who possess a genuine interest 
in and understanding of other people's problems. 

It is not to be expected that anyone can undertake this work without the 
development of the required skills. To hire adults from such miscellaneous fields 
as advertising, sales, manufacturing, insurance, or what-not, and to expect pro- 
fessional consulting is as absurd as to call in former plumbers, pipefitters, or butchers 
to perform surgery. In the latter case, one would expect a frightful mortality rate 
and would be correct. : 


Consultant as Professional 


MPLOYEE consulting is a profession which has to be learned. It possesses its 
HK own peculiar content and techniques. Not all individuals are suited for this 
type of work. Growing older and ‘‘mixing”’ or ‘‘knocking around”’ do not neces- 
sarily qualify one for helping other people to help themselves. 

The growing literature on the function of the individual who engages in this 
work reiterates that he must learn how to get people to talk about matters which 
ate important to them and how to interpret what they say. He is told to listen 
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rather than to talk. He is warned never to argue or to give advice. But such rules 
are as easy to state as they are difficult to follow. The consultant must have a 
framework of knowledge in which his thought is set, and a wealth of inner experi- 
ence out of which his own sensitivity has developed, in order to know how to inter- 
pret and evaluate what the employee says in order to help him. In a word, it is 
the “‘how’’ of interviewing which cannot be so readily taught by rote but which 
must be achieved through the painful and laborious professtonal growth of the 
consultant. | 

We agree that at the present time the industrial counselor (as conventionally 
set up) performs a multitude of important administrative tasks. This is under- 
standable in light of the accelerated growth of industry due to the war emergency. 
Such matters as transfers, gas and tire rationing, absentee control, induction of new 
employees, bond and insurance service, credit union, housing and transportation 
problems, care of children of women at work, and dozens of other matters are out- 
growths of the emergency war situation in which industry finds itself. There has 
been insufficient time to centralize and clarify the functions of the various depart- 
ments in industry. The ‘“‘personnel counselor’’ group has become the available 
staff to act as a catch-all and to carry out the duties other departments could not 
or would not assume. | 

Unquestionably, they are doing an important job, but if the term ‘‘personnel 
counseling’ has already become traditional for this kind of performance, then 
some other title such as ‘employee consultant’’ must be used to distinguish the 
counselors from the consultant staff which works with the employee on more in- 
tensive and deeper levels. 


Cannot Remake Personalities 


AMEs are less important than the functions they describe. It is arbitrary what 

we call whom. What is important is to recognize the distinctions. In the final 
analysis personnel management or industrial management is primarily a matter of 
human relations. Every large scale organization may be viewed as consisting of 
physical plant, equipment, and capital, formal organization, and people who do 
the work. It is a matter of common observation that happy people work more 
efficiently. The function of the employee consultant, then, is to make unhappy 
and psychologically ineffective people feel less unhappy and more content. 

It should be emphasized. that no one claims that the employee consultant is 
going to remake the personalities of employees. The function and effort of the 
consultant is definitely limited. He contributes to better productive effort by help- 
ing the employee get rid of disturbed feelings and, hence, making him more content 
on and with the job. 
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FUNCTIONS OF PERSONNEL COUNSELORS 
Limits 

HE activities of the oiiiaiileadie: however, should not extend beyond the plant 
yb petety In the exploration of the employee's problems instances inevitably will 
arise involving the need for environmental adjustment and contacts with persons 
other than the employee himself. For the consultant to invade this field of service 
would be prohibitive both from the standpoint of time, cost, and effort. To pro- 
vide for adequate attention to such cases, the corfsultants should be fully informed 
on the various social agencies—public and private, within the community and their 
services. The consultants then will be qualified to make referrals to these agencies, 
either through the company’s own welfare department or directly to the agencies. 

Obviously, when the present emergency will have passed many of the now 
existing services of the personnel counselor no longer will be required. By and large . 
there will be no labor shortage. The problem of transfers will have been stabilized. 
Housing shortages and transportation difficulties will have become things of the 
past. Procedures and policies with regard to labor codes and labor grievances will 
have become more settled. The worries over absenteeism will have largely dis- 
appeared. Other problems of like importance today will have ceased to exist or 
their handling will revert to Supervision. The reasonableness of this prediction 
will be apparent to anyone who makes a realistic examination of the subject. 


Value Can Increase 


ECOGNIZING this inevitable trend, however, does not imply the elimination of 
R opportunity for today’s personnel counselors. With their varied experience 
in industrial and employee relations and their understanding of supervision’s prob- 
lems, it takes but little imagination to conceive of assigning to them new respon- 
sibilities in personnel administration, coordination and guidance. Their value in 
their special field, rather than diminishing, can increase. 

It goes without saying, too, that there are many men and women now serving 
in the role of personnel counselors, who by inclination, temperament and background, 
soundly qualify to enter the consulting field. Certainly the work of consulting 
should possess tremendous appeal for those counselors who have envisioned the 
post-war problems of human relations within industry. One of the most serious 
personnel problems which management will have to deal with after the war will 
be the conflicting intra-personal feelings of employees in relation to their fellow 
workers, supervision, and their jobs. 

Troublesome as they are today, with thousands of discharged veterans being 
reabsorbed in industry, they will in all probability, be greatly intensified. We may 
expect that the impact of the war on the attitudes of the returning soldiers who re- 
enter industry and on the wives who are now in industry and who will return in large 
numbers to their household duties, will give rise to all sorts of disturbances which 
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will be reflected in dissatisfactions on the job. Many different kinds of frustrations 
accumulated during and after the war, both on the part of wives and husbands, will 
find their outlet in disguised and distorted aggressions. The job will serve as a 
convenient target for the felt dissatisfaction. 


Period of Human Readjustment 


ER10Us effort already is being made by various national agencies to anticipate and 
S properly organize for this period of human readjustment. Industry inevitably 
will have to share the burden of restoring normalcy to human hearts and minds. 
And through this difficult period, the consultant can perform an invaluable service 
to industry. For through him, the employee is afforded a means of emotional 
release—a medium by which he can explore his problems in absolute confidence, 
with the assurance that whatever he says will be received with understanding. 

The skilled consultant will communicate to the employee a feeling of sincere 
interest, which means that the employee, in turn, will feel that he counts as an 
individual, that how he feels and what happens to him really matters. 

The soundness of that relationship will be apparent to those who recognize the 
definite bridge between an employee's emotional state, his effectiveness on the job, 
and his worth to himself as a human being. If then, we accept the validity of the 
consultant's place in industry; if we grant that this is a major work calling for deep 
reservoirs of sympathetic human understanding and psychiatric perceptions, we 
must likewise grant that it cannot soundly be merged with the functional hetero- 
geneity of counseling as generally practiced today or as it will likely be in the 
future. 


If Management’s Interest Continues? 


o BE effective and valuable, those who plan a career in what, by omnibus descrip- 
Tico, is now commonly defined as personnel counseling, had best decide whether it 
is counseling they wish to do—or consulting. They are distinctly different fields 
of service, calling for totally different interests, abilities and skills. And, if man- 
agement’s interest in the worker as a human being continues, there will be room 
for both in the post-war industrial world. 
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If We Isolate the Group or Groups of Employees 
with the Highest Labor Turnover Rates We can 
Analyze Their Causes of Termination and Plan 
Appropriate Action to Keep More of Them on 
our Rolls. 


Why Workers ~ 
Quit 


By Dwicut L. PatmMser, EuGene R. Purpus anp 
LeBaron O. StockForp 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank, Cal. 


attentiori has been given to the symptoms of our ‘‘diseases.’’ Too little atten- 

tion has usually been paid to the more important underlying causes which lead 
to these symptoms and to the “‘diseases’’ themselves. 

The following study is one of several which have been carried on by the In- 
dustrial Relations Research department of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation in an 
attempt to isolate and study these basic causal factors rather than to analyze further 
the symptoms with which all of us are already familiar. 


I: THE solution of the many problems in the field of Industrial Relations, too much 


The Exit Interview 


or example, most studies of the much discussed problem of voluntary turnover 
F have sought to analyze the frequency with which certain reasons for termination | 
are given. This approach, when used by itself, has two major limitations: (1) The 
analysis is usually based upon reasons given during the exit interview; and it has been 
found, beyond reason for doubt, that under such circumstances employees. do not 
give statements which are honest and reliable. (2) Major stress is laid upon an 
analysis of the reasons themselves, whereas the really significant factor is an analysis 
of the underlying causes which bring about termination within different groups and 
under varying conditions. 
The approach which we have taken to the problem of voluntary turnover (as 
well as to other problems in Industrial Relations) may be explained by an analogy. 
Suppose, for example, that eight people in a large family sit down toa dinner of liver 
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and onions, and six of them do not eat. If we examine only the apparent reasons for 
not eating—the reasons given at the table by each of the six—we may conclude that 
four of them were “‘not hungry’’ and that two of them ‘“‘didn’t feel well.’’ Such 
information will be of little use to the cook; it will offer no practical basis upon 
which she can plan action to eliminate the resultant waste in time and material 
involved in producing the meal. If, however, a friend of the family has an indi- 
vidual talk with each of the members who did not eat the meal, he may be able to 
analyze the real reasons: two of the children had ‘‘dates’’ that evening and didn’t 
want to eat onions before going out; the father knew that such a combination of food 
would upset his stomach; the youngest boy had been stuffing himself on ice cream 
all afternoon and wasn’t hungry; one of the girls was mad at her mother and was ona 
‘“hunger strike’; one of the boys was coming down with chicken pox. 


Real vs. Apparent Reasons 


N THE basis of this factual analysis of underlying causes the cook could effect an 
O improvement of the problem, though she could not eliminate it entirely. For 
example, in the first three instances a separation of the two items of food would 
make it possible for half of those who did not eat to get at least a part of thedinner. 
In the fourth case, a little disciplinary action on between-meal snacks would elimi- 
nate the difficulty. The fifth case might be corrected through a counseling tech- 
nique. Only in the sixth case was there a physical limitation which could not be 
overcome at the time. | 

If we merely summarized apparent reasons, we would have concluded that 50% 
of the people didn’t eat because they weren't hungry, and 25% didn’t eat because 
they didn’t feel well. However, the real solution to the problem lay not in analyzing 
the apparent reason as given when the incident occurred, but in a later investigation 
of the individual persons involved and the basic forces operating upon their im- 
mediate needs. 

The same methods of approach will yield similarly effective results when 
applied to the problem of voluntary turnover in industry. If we do no more than 
analyze the reasons given by employees during exit interviews and summarize the 
resultant answers, we shall achieve a result which is both unreliable and useless as 
far as industry is concerned. To obtain really useful results, we must makea different 


approach. 


Study Ex-employees 


E MusT gather our data from ex-employees after they have left the company and 

V V are no longer influenced by the circumstances of employment or the confusion 
of termination. 

We must pay less attention to the overall frequency with which reasons for termina- 

tion are given, and shift our emphasis to (a) an analysis of the people who give these 
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WHY WORKERS QUIT 


reasons, and (b) a consideration of how the real reasons for termination differ by 
groups in accordance with sex, marital status, age, shift, seniority, pay, etc. 

If the employees who quit comprised one single, homogeneous group, it would 
be sufficient to know that 16% of them give “‘poor health’’ as the reason for termina- 
tion. However, the working population in most industrial plants (particularly 
during war times) is made up of many different groups or types of people. The major 
reason for termination may vary considerably from group to group, and within each 
group it may differ markedly from the reason most frequently given during the exit 
interview. This latter information must be clearly delineated if management is to 
be able to approach and solve the real problem of voluntary turnover. 

The following discussion outlines the way in which (on this basis) we ap- 


proached the study of voluntary terminations at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and 


it presents the conclusions which were derived from this study. 


Procedure 


ELECTION of Cases to be Interviewed: This study is based upon the results of a series of 
S interviews with 421 ex-employees of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. The 
people to be interviewed were selected at random from the lists of voluntary termina- 
tions for the months of August, September, and October, 1943. In all, 625 cases were 
selected, but 204 were not investigated because the ex-employees had left the Los 
Angeles metroplitan area or were part-time student workers who returned to school. 

Of the 421 ex-employees studied, 174 (41.3%) were men and 247 (58.7%) were 
women. ‘The age range of the men was from 16 to 77 years, with the average at 37 
years 3 months. For the women, the age range was from 17 to §7 years, with the 
average at 29 years7 months. The men had been employed at Lockheed from 1 to 78 
months, with an average seniority of 1omonths. The women had been at Lockheed 
from 1 to 19 months with an average service record of 5 months. The distribution of 
these people over the three shifts was approximately the same for both the men and 
the women: 45 per cent were on the day shift, 37 per cent were on the swing shift, and 
18 per cent were on the graveyard shift. 

The Interviews: Two to four weeks after leaving Lockheed, each of the 421 indi- 
viduals was interviewed in his or her home by a trained investigator from an outside 
agency. In order to insure that complete information would be obtained, each 
investigator was given a list of 35 questions or topics to be discussed with the ex- 
employees. These items were used to broaden the coverage of the interview so that 
we could ascertain not only the reasons for termination but also some measure of 
each person’s attitude toward his job, working conditions and supervisor. 


Results 


HEN we analyze workers by groups, we find that the influence of different 
factors causes a difference in reasons for termination. For example, the kind 
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and frequency of reasons for termination vary considerably among groups arranged 
according to sex, age, marital status, shift, seniority, and wages. Secondary factors 
(such as attendance records, merit reviews, type of work) which have no important 
influence upon causes of termination are not discussed in this study. 

The reasons which ex-employees gave for voluntary termination were divided 
into two groups: (1) Occupational: In the order of importance, these reasons which 
relate to factors within the working situation are placement, desire to take another job, 
general dissatisfaction, wages, shift, excessively heavy work, supervision, and working con- 
ditions. These reasons accounted for 48 per cent of the terminations. (2) Personal: 
In the order of importance, these reasons which relate to factors beyond the scope of 
the working situation are health, child care, transportation, and home responsibilities. 
These reasons accounted for 52 per cent of the terminations. 

The importance of each of these reasons varied in accordance with different 
groups, as is indicated in the following sections. 


Summary of Results 


Sex: Three-quarters of the men quit for occupational reasons, whereas 
three-quarters of the women quit for personal reasons. 
Age: Most frequently, the younger men quit because of placement and 


and job dissatisfaction; men between 24 years and 37 years quit 
because of wages; and men over 37 quit because of personal reasons 
Cargely health). 
Younger women quit because of child care; women in all age 
_ groups quit because of health. 
Marital Health, wages and personal problems as reasons for termination are 
Status: given more frequently by married men than by single men. 
Married women quit largely for reasons of child care and health; 
single women for reasons of health, transportation and placement. 

Shift: Among the men, Aealth is the reason most frequently given for 
termination by those on the swing and graveyard shirts. The 
percentage of men on the swing shift who quit because of wages 
was twice as large as the percentage of those on both the day and 
graveyard shifts who quit for this reason. The percentage of 
women who quit the graveyard shift because of child care was 
twice as great as the percentage of women on either the day or 
swing shifts who quit for this reason. 

Seniority: As seniority increases, the frequency with which men quit be- 
cause of wages decreases. Among women (especially those who 
are married) the percentage who quit because the work is too 
heavy increases with seniority. 

Pay Status: Men who received an increase in pay on coming to Lockheed 
stayed with the company twice as long as did those men who 
‘took a cut in pay.’’ The relationship of starting pay at Lock- 
heed to previous earnings had no direct bearing on the reasons 
why women quit-their jobs. 
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Influence of Sex 


— are marked differences between the two sexes in the frequency with which 
certain reasons for termination are given. Whereas 48 per cent of the total 
group gave ‘‘occupational’’ reasons, 73 per cent of the men and only 31 per cent of the 
women gave such reasons. 

The reasons most frequently given by the men were health (16%), desire to take 
another job (14%), placement (12%), general dissatisfaction (11%), wages (10%), and 
transportation (9%). These six reasons accounted for 72 per cent of all terminations 
among the men. The reasons most frequently given by the women were health 

28%), child care (19%), other domestic problems (10%), work too heavy (6%), placement 
(6%), and transportation (6%). These six reasons accounted for 75 per cent of all 
terminations among the women. 

Three reasons, health, job placement and transportation, appeat among the six most 
important reasons given by both the men (37%), and the women (40%). The 
remaining important reasons show the areas in which the most definite sex differences 
occur. About 35 per cent of the men quit to take another job, because they were 
generally dissatisfied, or because they disliked their wage rates; only 8 per cent of the 
women gave these reasons. On the other hand, 35 per cent of the women left their 
jobs so that they might care for their children, because they had other domestic responsi- 
bilities, or because they found factory work to be too heavy. Only 2 per cent of the men 
gave any of these reasons for termination. 


Influence of Age 


HE frequency with which certain reasons are given for termination varies with 
i. To approximate the relationship between age and reasons for quitting, the 
ex-employees were divided into five classes, each of which consisted of 20 per cent 
of the total group. The youngest 20 per cent of the men ranged in age from 18 to 24 
years, the next 20 per cent from 25 to 29 years, the third from 30 to 38 years, the 
fourth from 39 to 49 years, and the oldest 20 per cent ranged from 50 to 77 years. 
For the women, the five age ranges were 17 tO 21 years, 22 to 26 years, 27 to 32 years, 
33 to 40 years, and 41 to 57 years of age. 

Among the younger men (18 to 24 years), unsatisfactory job placement was the 
reason most frequently given for termination. As age increased, this reason was 
given less frequently. Only one man in the oldest group (50 to 77 years) quit 
because of faulty job placement. The converse is true of the frequency with which 
health was given as a reason for termination. Among the youngest 20 per cent of the 
men, only 6 per cent gave this reason, whereas 30 per cent of the oldest men quit 
because of poor health. 

The reason for termination which was most closely related with the men in the 
middle age ranges was dissatisfaction with wages. Whereas only 6 per cent of the 
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youngest men and 8 per cent of the oldest men gave this reason, 20 per cent of the men 
between 30 and 38 quit because of wages. 

Among the women, health is a serious problem in all age groups. Because of 
the close relationship between the health of the worker and the strenuousness of the 
work, these factors should be considered together. These two reasons accounted for 
21 per cent of all terminations (health 20%, and work too heavy 1%) among the 
youngest group of women (17 to 21 years). These reasons became increasingly 
important among the older women: of those over 40 years of age, 40 per cent gave 
health and 10 per cent gave work too heavy as reasons for termination. As might be 
readily assumed, child care was given as the reason for termination by more than 
40 per cent of the women between the ages of 22 and 27. This cause was of little 
importance among women under 22 (14%), and of even less importance among 
women over 40 (2%). 


Tra nsporta tion 


RANSPORTATION 1s a relatively unimportant problem among both the men and the 
jp seron who are between the ages of 25 and 40. Only 5 per cent of all people 
between these ages gave this reason for termination. Among men and women who 
were younger than 25 and older than 4o, some 15% terminated because of trans- 
portation problems. 


Influence of Marital Status 


MONG the married men, personal problems are far more important than they are 
A among the single men. Health and the need for greater income (desire to take 
another job and wages) are the reasons most frequently given by the married men. 
These reasons accounted for more than half (57%) of the terminations within this 
group. These same reasons were given by only 33 per cent of the single men. The 
two reasons most frequently given by the single men were placement (23%) and 
general dissatisfaction (16%). These two reasons accounted for only 16 per cent of the 
terminations among the married men. 

Again, among the married women the most important problems are personal, 
whereas among the single women occupational problems enter to a greaterextent. 
Although an equal percentage of both married and single women gave health as a 
reason for termination, the percentage of married women who quit because of too 
heavy work (10%) is more than twice as great as that for the single women who gave 
this reason (4%). The percentage of single women who quit because of dissatisfac- 
tion with their shift (7%), faulty job placement (9%) and desire to take another job (9%) 
is almost four times as great as the percentage of married women who gave these 
same reasons for termination (7%). 
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Influence of Shift 


MONG the men, health was given as a reason for termination by 11 per cent of those 
A on the day shift, 17 per cent of those on the swing shift, and 25 per cent of those 
on the graveyard shift. Among the women, health was equally important on all 
three shifts. To the women on the graveyard shift, child care was a particularly 
important problem. Thirty-three per cent of the women on this shift gave child care 
as a reason for termination, whereas only 16 per cent of the women on either the day 
or swing shifts gave this reason. : 

Among the men on swing shift, dissatisfaction with pay was indicated by the 
fact that 16 per cent of the men on this sift gave wages as a reason for quitting. In 
sharp contrast, only 5 per cent of the men on the day shift and 3 per cent of the men on 
the graveyard shift gave this reason for quitting. An equal proportion of men on all 
three shifts quit because they were dissatisfied with their job placement or to take 
another job. 

Among both the men and the women, shift was given as a reason for termination 
by those on the swing shift only. 


Influence of Seniority 


or the purpose of determining the influence of seniority, both the men and the 
— in this study were separated into five equal groups according to length of 
service record with the company. For the men, the five groups were as follows: 
I to 3 months, 4 to 6 months, 7 to 10 months, 11 to 20 months, and 21 to 74 months. 
For the women, the five groups were 1 month or less, 2 to 3 months, 4 to 5 months, 
6 to 9 months, and 10 to 19 months. 

Irrespective of seniority, health was a serious problem among the men. The 
percentage of men who stayed with the company 3 months or less and who gave this 
reason for termination (19°() was the same as the percentage of men who quit because 
of poor health after they had been with the company 2 years or more. Pay wasa very 
important problem among the newly hired men. One out of every seven men who 
quit within 3 months after employment gave dissatisfaction with wages as the reason 
for termination. However, the frequency with which this reason was given de- 
creased with added seniority; only 1 out of every 25 men who had been with the 
company 21 months or more quit because of dissatisfaction with wage rates. This 
inverse relationship between seniority and dissatisfaction with wages undoubtedly 
has several causes: (1) as a group, the men who are recent hires are being employed 
at a pay rate which is considerably lower than that of their previous jobs; (2) the 
Merit system permits a gradual adjustment in wage rates; G,) those who are dis- 
satisfied with their wages tend to eliminate themselves during the first few months of 
employment. 
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Too Heavy Work 


MONG the newly-hired employees, transportation was a serious problem for both 
men and women. With the passing of time, this problem was adjusted and the 
number of people who gave this reason for termination gradually diminished. 
Among the women, child care was a constant problem; 19 per cent of those who quit 
in the first month and 1g per cent of those who quit after a year of employment gave 
this reason for leaving the company. However, the frequency with which women 
quit because of poor health increased with seniority. Whereas only 16 per cent of the 
women who quit in the first month gave this reason, 39 per cent of those who quit 
after 10 months left because of poor health. 

It is interesting to note that too heavy work was not frequently given as a reason 
for termination by those women who quit after only 3 or 4 months of employment; 
but it was a very important reason among those women who remained with the 
company 7 months or more. An analysis of the data showed that all of the women 
who gave this reason for quitting were in direct manufacturing jobs, and that two- 
thirds of these women were married. It may be concluded that there is an accumula- 
tive effect of fatigue upon married women, who evidently find it too difficult to 
continue factory work and still keep up their household responsibilities. 


Influence of Pay Status 


MONG the men there was an extremely strong relationship between the reasons 
for which they quit their jobs and their pay status at Lockheed. Absolute 
wages in themselves appear to have little or no bearing upon termination; however, 
the amount of money that a man earns on one job in relationship to his earnings on 
his previous job is an extremely important factor. The men were divided into thre 
groups: (1) those who received a definite increase in weekly earnings on coming to 
Lockheed ; (2) those who received approximately the same wages as they did on their 
previous job; (3) those who took a definite reduction in earnings. 

The percentage of men who received an increase in pay on coming to Lockheed 
and who quit their jobs because of dissatisfaction with wage rates (4%) was only 
one-fourth as large as the percentage of men who had taken a cut in pay and who 
quit because of unsatisfactory wages (17%). Although not to so great an extent, the 
same relationship is true among those men who quit because they were generally dis- 
satisfied. Health was the reason most frequently given by those men who had 
received an increase in pay (24%). This reason for termination was given by only 
6 per cent of those men who had taken a cut in pay on coming to Lockheed. 

The best single indication of the effects of ‘‘relative pay’’ is to be seen in the 
relationship between starting pay and length of service. The men who received an 
increase in earnings when they started to work at Lockheed remained with the 
company for an average of 17 months; those whose starting pay was about the same 
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WHY WORKERS QUIT 


as their previous earnings stayed with the company for an average of 9 months;and 
those who took a cut in pay remained with the company less than 7 months. 

Among the women it was found that wages had little or no direct or indirect 
bearing upon termination. 


Conclusion 


OLUNTARY termination is not, to the same degree, characteristic of all industrial 
Vans It is a changing and irregular pheriomenon which varies in different 
groups and under different conditions. As a basis for control of excessive termina- 
tion, we cannot rely upon analyses of the excuses and explanations which workers 
give, particularly during the exit interview. We must study the basic make-up of 
the total work force to see which sub-groups are under specific strains that might 
lead to termination at a rate higher than normal. 

Instead of emphasizing the overall turnover rate and the reasons which em- 
ployees give upon terminating, we must study the incidence of turnover within 
different groups which are separated on the basis of age, sex, shift, working condi- 
tions, etc. Having isolated the group or groups with the highest turnover rate, we 
can analyze their basic causes of termination and plan appropriate action within the 
limited area. 





Book Reviews 


Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett Van Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


WARTIME LABOR RELATIONS 


By John N. Mariano. New York. National Public and Labor Relations Service. 
1944. 216 pp. Price $2.75 ; 


This book throws the spotlight on labor and management and may cause both 
of them to squirm in discomfort. Government, too, in wartime business, comes in } 
for careful scrutiny. The author believes that post wartime labor relations must | 
distinguish itself by the manner in which it hands back the native peace-time skills | 
and physical assets to our citizens. 

We all realize that the end of the war will create acute problems in labor rela- 
tions; many of us, too, realize that profitable operations of huge industries would § 
prove unprofitable if older types of thinking in private management prevail. And | 
now a wartime labor relations econo ny calls for a fundamental modification of 7 
the private enterprise system which Mariano describes very well. 

Probably a high light in the book is the careful analysis of the War Labor } 
Disputes Act and the splendid section of case situations, including the U. S. Gypsum 
Company, Atlantic Base Iron Works, Brewster Aeronautical, Allis-Chalmers, } 
Republic Steel, Hlinois Coal Operators. 

In the chapter in ‘‘A Labor Relations Decalogue’’ Mariano coasts along in his } 
vigorous editorial style. Wartime labor relations must not be deemed a terribly } 
weighty subject fit only to be understood by top executives. It is something every- | 
one working in the plant should come to easily understand. And the rank-and-file 7 
of labor must share the responsibility with its leaders for making the decisions which | 
determine profitable or unprofitable employer-employee relations. 

The author devotes one chapter to fifty wartime and post war labor relations ] 
changes which he says are reasonably safe and predictable. Many employers will 4 
recognize definite trends in Mariano’s quick summary of what he thinks are dominant 
changes to come. 

Some of my fellow readers, who shared this book with me, contend there is ; 
little new in it, but all agreed that it is a forceful and challenging presentation of | 
what management and unions are facing in this country. We agreed, too, that 9 
tomorrow's labor relations no longer describes the free-enterprise system we once | 
knew, but something resembling a permanently planned economy. It is evident ] 
that the profit system of production will never again find itself standing alone and 7 
apart from a host of regulatory government agencies. / 
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